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The Beacon tat Bacon Lit 


In the 13th century, Roger Bacon, an English monk, 
predicted—along with automobiles, steamships, and 4A 
airplanes—an ‘‘ever-burning ioe,” Bacon’s pre- Af 
diction was fulfilled in the electric lamp. The first 
part of the story of this lamp was told in the 
Nation of June 10. This is the second part. 
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ALLIED CASUALTIES ON THE BEACHES OF 
Normat not only f » fulfil t! rs that 
were pi t | re the invasion | vere extremely 
moderate { if ' ration of such extensive pro- 
portions. The tot f American, Canadian, and British 
casual 5 eg % I t two ks of t 1 has 
been nas 4 19. Although this figure does not in- 
clud ysses resulting from the final attack on Cher- 
bourg, it does include the high beachhead losses suffered 
by the First Division and the losses incurred by the 
paratro 3. It ts probal le that this total is some 
what higher than the actual casualties, since a fairly large 
number of the 12,000 listed as missing may have mercl 
becot separated from their own units and attached 
temporarily to others. In any event the total appears ex 
tremely small when compared with the Soviet Union's 
admitted losses of 5,300,000 in three years of war or 
with recorded ; in the major operations of World 
War I. Int First Battle of the Somme in 1916, for 
example, the British are believed to have suffered 750,- 
000 casualtics, as against German losses of approximately 
5 ( ra un of 200 square miles of French 
soil. In the Battle of Verdun German losses amounted 
to more ul ) while the French lost at least 
200,000. In the Battle of Arras casualties on both sides 
approached In the severe fighting that lies 
ihead we ma r far heavier losses than any that we 
har had t ndure. But the precautions that were 
taken to protect the lives of our soldiers in breaching 
the Atlanti ull justify high faith in our military lead- 
ership 
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MR. HULL'S ACTION IN ENDING RELATIONS 
with Finland spells the failure of prolonged attemp; 
by the United States to act as a bridge between | 

uv. & & Bo. Well-intentioned 


effort was, it is doubtful whether it has served the 


and Finland, as 


interests of the Finnish people. The hope has alwa 


1 
peen 


that we could persuade the Finnish government t 
dissociate itself from Germany and make a Separate 
peace. But the fact is that ever since the Finnish leader 
entered into a pact with Hitler in the spring of 194 
they have been irrevocably bound to Germany despit 
their protests that their war was a quite different war 
from the one the rest of the world was waging. Main- 
tenance of relations with America has only encouraged 
them to believe that, even if Germany proved a broken 
reed, Finland could rely on our support to save it f: 
the consequences of defeat. It is apparent that the Fin- 
nish people have long been weary of the war and, after 
the defeats suffered in the past few weeks, are more 
than ready to come to terms with Russia. But instead 
sending emissaries to Moscow, President Ryti rece: 
von Ribbentrop in Helsinki and reached a “‘perfe: 
derstanding” with him which quickly brought Germa 
troops to the Finnish capital. The agreement was 


I 
submitted to Parliament, and even the Cabinet, it is be- 


lieved, was not consulted. However, its members, after 


considering resignation, have decided to remain in off 
and by so doing they accept the Quisling brand. C! 
a necessary preliminary for peace and the restoration 
democracy in Finland is the liquidation of the leaders 
who have reduced the country to its present plight 
Moscow the hope was expressed that America’s severat 
of relations might lead to overthrow of the governm 
but with the Germans in full possession immediate p 
pects for revolt seem poor. 
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has been nip and tuck all the way, Stambaugh holding 
a slight lead at first, Nye coming up strong and winning 
by a nose in a photo finish, Usher Burdick ran a 
race a few lengths behind, and A. C. Townley trated 


far in the rear, They haven't seen a race like it in Nora 
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dence the effectiveness of the C. I. O. Political 


D n Committee. But North Dakota 1s a farm state, 
farmers are largely unfamiliar with and still dist: 
f organized labor. Nye and Stambaugh, poles apar 
eir international Outlook, Vied With each otter 
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" king Burdick because organized labor, and part 
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i k, met an undeserved rebuff from the weather. A 
f deluge of rain on Election Day literally washed out their 
A d 

= and with it, perhaps, Burdick’s margin of victory. 
” [he likely candidates of November are therefore Sen- 
Aa 4 

- Nye, Republican, and Governor Moses, Democrat. 


It is still possible that when the Congress to make the 
assembles, America’s isolationist number one will 


not be there, 
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THE VIRGINIA DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 
h meets at Roanoke on July 8, will have a majority 
aie: friendly to the New Deal and the fourth term. Most 
’ of the delegates have been handpicked by the ‘“‘court- 
se crowd” which operates Senator Harry Byrd's well- 
cled and strongly intrenched machine. Probably the 
will send to Chicago a delegation which is either unin- 
; ructed or pledged to support Byrd himself. It is un- 
. ly, however, that they will join up with the Texas 
piracy. In the first place, Virginia's voting laws rec- 
ize that the “independent’’ Presidential elector is a 
titutional fiction. The official ballot places the names 
f the Presidential candidates at the top with spaces for 
voter's cross opposite: underneath are list d the Vi 

sidential nominces and the electors. Thus ther 10 

, bt about the choice of the vote rs, and any ¢ lector who 
| red to flout it would havea hard time explaining. Apart 
m this technical obstacle, a strong opposition grouy 

; organized some time ago to support Roosevelt and 

in the bud any election-stealing plot. Known as t! 

ERE mmittee of One Hundred, it is headed by Christ pher 
Garnett, president of the Virginia Bar Association, and 

ey Smith, who has long been secretary to Senator 

Carter Glass. At least so far as its opposition to the Texas 

t is concerned, it has the support of the state’s lead- 

, editor, Virginius Dabney, who has denounced schem- 

 @ ing to circumvent a popular vote for Mr. Roosevelt as a 


intment to those who have watched with prowing 


W. spreading terror and revolution, while Nye 
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The Soviet Drive 
HE world has becot ustomed t 
, WoOrid Nas pecome so accuscom { suc¢ | 


Soviet offensives on the eastern front that it was 

somewhat slow to grasp the magnitude of the great 

vo! drive in White Russia. But it is now clear that this is n 
| order tdinary offensive. In size, power, coordination, and 
speed it transcends any effort yet made by one of the 

United Nations, even the invasion itself. In attacking 

y the so-called Fatherland Line in White Russia, the Red 
Army struck at the most powerful defensive position the 

Germans had yet succeeded in establishing along a major 

mea sector of the eastern front. Its northern anchor, Vitebsk, 
rid had held out under almost continuous attack for the bet- 
ter ter part of a year. On a line stretching nearly 200 miles 
f to the south the Germans had strongly fortified three 
Len- 
ingrad-Odessa railway—Orsha, Mogilev, and Zhlobin. 


These four great strongholds, together with Bobruisk to 


other important railway junctions on the strategi 


the rear, fell on four successive days. Within a weel 


the Red Army had forged ahead almost a hundred mil 
rossed the Berezina, and was approaching the old P 
ish border along the main Moscow-Minsk- Warsaw high- 
Way, 


“disengaging 


é 


It is evident that this time the German 








“according to plan. 





movements” have not proceeded 
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The War Fronts 


| » and elsewhere Japar 


pping since ical and military mission. If war is the extension 


With this as background in China, and with tl 


e of « ur amphibi us troops tht 
A 


the Central Pacific as incentive, the Japanese « 


plan was inevitable but ambitious: drive south 
iously thr Hengyang Hankow and north from Canton along the great ra 
th 3s. As this is ( which has no rails—the Chinese have carried them 
S i they are winning and destroyed the roadbed), establish the essential 
| re closely t i ? land line of communication, split Free China in 
5 mop up the Chinese troops and the air bases in the « 
the ’ two region, and prepare to meet the landings. 
I said t r yn Saipan After a poor start in April, the drive gained mos 
f t 5, For tum in June. Hengyang has fallen; from Canton 
S is ro yt ; from miles to the south, word comes that Japanese sea-| 
Japa g the Hankow- reinforcements and supplies are pouring in at an u 
1 to secure overland passage cedented rate. The southern arm of the pincers 
to the South China coast | ready to move. We hear that the fall of Hengyang i 
lI | this Japan's offensive worst blow for China since Hankow fell in 1938 
led: “At 5 f despera- General Chennault says a Japanese success may pr 
iry advant t it ¢ win the war two years. 
feats very | Well, perhaps; but Chennault is in the middle 
crow on that statement, but terrible hardships of the Chinese, he 1s con 
ls thinks I have to before about his air force, and presumably he has not seen 
t ition n clos of our several Pacific fleets. Moreover, a Japanese su 
1 pr 57 1 is not so easy. It is not a nice stretch of land, that 
1] 1 at t ut! ast miles between Hengyang and Canton. From Han! 
ne occupied elsewhere by to Hengyang was river valley; at Hengyang the Jap 
nes boomera 1, in that enter the mountains. In those mountains are the tr 
1 in China, and United States of Kwangtung Province. To the west, on the Jap 
the Pacific, began to prey on the flank, are the troops of Kwangsi, tough and very ¢ 
pplied the coastal garrisons and troops with high morale, commanded by two Kw 
f war from the Indies to the home generals who are among Chiang’s best. 


1 has lost And Mr, Wallace has been in Chungking on a | 


politics, politics continues to be the accessory of war. 
is serious China is one theater in which military developments can 
hreat: that not be discussed out of their political context. If 


Communists and the Kuomintang have been persua 
to turn away from each other toward the Japancs 
million men will have been freed to press against 
Japanese flank in the north—the area which is shaj 
limits of up as the final battleground in the Far Eastern war 
So the Japanese are faced with mountains and 


There ar troops in the south, and a potential political-milit 
‘s—not blow in the north—not to mention the increasing p 


my bility of eventual Russian action on the other flank 


) 


Mor the same vital Manchurian position. And even withot 


' ‘ ’ lay 
these threats, can their best efforts ashore counterbala 


ty 


their failure at sea? Japanc se naval strategy 1s tradits 
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ION July 8, 1944 
ally based on the theory of the transport fleet, to carry Japanese planes. This impressive dam was all gain 
the army, and the protective squadron, to convoy the the Japanese failed to halt the Saipan oper. and failed 
troopships. Fleet action is always avoided: the flect’s to reduce our relative combat strength. Thus the y 
function is to protect troopship waters. But Saipan 1s 77 of avoiding risk in a fleet engagement ha wed us to 
troopship waters; in failing to prevent our lodgment build strength so overpowering that we have neutralized 
there, the fleet utterly failed to justify its reason for the Marianas, and, as Secretary Forrestal s has 
existence, opened the way to blows against the Japanese main! 
Moreover, even the highly correct—from a Japanes the Philippines, and the East Indies 
tip-and-run aerial-naval raid proved very costly in Things are moving fast in the Pacific, thanks to tl 
. the Battle of the Eastern Philippines: without being fleet-train, which enables us to carry our bases forward 
able to join surface action, we sank one, probably sank with us in a great variety of supply and repair ves 
: ther, and disabled two of the four large new air- and it seems most unlikely that the Japanese can finish 
raft carriers the enemy sent to meet us. The fabulous their big and desperate job in China before Task For 
[ask Force 58, officially described as “the most powerful 58, aided by the Superfortresses, will provide a n 
" nd destructive unit in the history of sea warfare,” which crashing distraction than Saipan on the enemy's w k 
launch more than 1,000 aircraft, also destroyed 747 side—the sea, where lie the home islands of Japan, 
n 
=I . 
Soldier's Letter to Mrs. Luce 
Old1eCr § Lueller tO LVLrS. Luce 
, BY WILLIAM J. CALDWELL 
HE night of June 27 Clare Luce made a lovely precedent, for her speech was a p wwerful, vote-catching 
speech, It worried me to beat hell because of one speech. And by the gods of many politicians, that’s 
ruthless political practice it revealed. what counts. 
Mrs. Luce talked about some friends of mine. The “step too far’ was this. Politically, Mrs. Luce 
She talked about a lanky kid from Kentucky who used seemed to resurrect the men killed in action. And into 
to be my tail-gunner—until a Jap 20 mm. caught him their silent, cold mouths she stuffed words. For what 
in the stomach, purpose? For the purpose of supporting her own political 
She talked about a Greek from Brooklyn—a cook who party. 
rewed coffee for us combat crews before an 0300 Take Mrs. Luce found a new kind of Charlie McCarthy. 
Off, until Washing-Machine Charlie dropped one square She went one better than a wooden dummy he made 
the mess hall. her mouthpiece a dead soldier. 
She talked about a fighter pilot whose name I never And a powerful mouthpiece a dead soldier makes 
iew. This pilot gave our bomber fighter protection or witness the potency of the speech he spoke for Mrs. Lu 
—until he had to bail out and was machine-gunned A ch powerful enough to stir cheers and tears, a 
us death in his parachute, speech maybe even powerful enough to help swing an 
Mrs. Luce talked about these men—and hundreds of election—a brave requicm for soldier dust. 
* housands of their comrades, the American War Dead. But, Mrs. Luce, is this right? Is this ventriloquism 
If the I was glad to hear her honorable and decent? 
lk about them. Too few Or is it of nrostitu- 
ople outside their ‘next William J. Caldwell was an Army Atr Force a See vee” 
; kin’ even think about sergeant at Pearl Harbor when the Japs attacked. Diesisenitte your reply i 
: hese dead ones. Too few As a radio operator and gunner he saw action at “Yes, it is hon ble M 
people take time to pian to the Battle of Midway and on sixty-eroht bombine intentions were hich. Tl 
reserve the America they missions in the Southwest Pacific. He Spent nine end—the instal t of 1 
d to save. months on Guadalcanal. He was awarded the Dis- party (the good of Amer 
; But Mrs. Luce went one tingu:shed Flying Cross, Air Medal, Purple Heart, ). ju f the 1 
c farther; one step too and Presidential Citation. This lette r, from 4 But upon , 1 
a t, for my money. And in | twenty-five-year-old veteran of this war, is intended shoulders weighs a r , 
; step there lies a threat | either as a personal attack nor as a partisan plea. sibility he ) 
! n- € many other spe iker It 1s irrelevant, he Says, that he is a R publican. burden of ‘the j ing bones 
that bleach on the tropical 














roads of Bataan,” that fill the earth beneath white crosses 


red the globe around 


AhUUU 


You went on to say, Mrs. Luce, that “this convention 


is gathered together . . . to clarify what his [G. I. Joe's} 

ints are likely to be in the next four years and to plan 
to meet those needs . . . before this convention is done, 
it will clearly interpret his [the fighting man’s} long- 


erm wants in keynote and platform, and to the honoring 


of them our candidate will pledge himself.” 
Indeed a noble and praiseworthy sentiment. But, Mrs. 
Clairvoyant Luce, who besides your good self is at Chi- 


igo to reveal the fighters’ ‘‘long-term’’ wants? Are you 
sure that sometimes Ais long-term wants may not be 
mixed up with your long-term wants? 

A skeptical thought I admit. But what happened last 
time? Will no one allow the men themselves to decide 
what they want? Will no one give them time to fight 


n1a ; NJ € 


‘ 4G 


and win an ? And then grant them the 


1 
American right of speaking for themselves. Please allow 
at least the living to talk for themselves, Mrs. Luce—if 
not the dead. 

Do not cease, please do not anyone cease, from plan- 
ning for the future of the veterans. But before these 


plans become actions, let the veterans look them over. 


The NATION 








Men who fight for their way of life and their country The ' 
often think about them too. nd man 
Mrs. Luce is convinced that George Washington an trim th 
today’s G. I. Joe would prefer a gallery seat at the Repul hind -_ 
lican convention to a gallery seat at the Democratic cor hem St 
vention. Surely if heaven grants men peace and wisdom on 
our soldier dead would spend their days elsewhere than ae 
in the Chicago Stadium or the lobby of the Stevens nas 
Hotel. 

While the blood is still wet on the beaches of France f Sal 
upon the steeps of Saipan, politicians in foxholes from ers 
Pennsylvania to the Stevens Hotel are already makin 3 
election propaganda out of their dead, Must the bones F 
of our soldiers and sailors so soon be used as muck n 
shovels to sling mud from political party to politi a 
party? rouse 

Our dead belong first to themselves—and then to " 
to America, not to this party or that. Let the coun! 
pledge faith, then, to the dead, and to the living w . 
fight to protect it. : 

For the sake of those men who lie beneath the wh ‘ 
crosses of our military graves, let there be an end » - 
to this carving of campaign buttons from the youn, ox 
bones that bleach on the sands and rot in the mud. ren 

» & 
§ ove 


t’s in the Bag for F.D.R. te 


Chicago, June 2 
HICAGO is magnificent, a brutal force, an im- 
perial city. Walt Whitman would have loved the 
splendor of its lake front, the skyline that chal- 
lenges New York's, the luxury of Michigan Avenue and 
the flop houses of West Madison, the traveling salesmen 
and the tarts in the midtown hotels, the tireless human 
tides of the Loop. Li 


evident in the Republican National Convention, where 


ttle of that exuberant vitality was 


lroves of newspapermen foraged for scraps of news and 
lelegates moved with 


ump. The Brickerites, with their boys’ choir, lady cellist, 


bovine apathy into the Dewey 


ind hymns, had something of the fervor of a Methodist 


BY I. F. STONE : we 
i r Ol 
The convention itself required a strong stomach and " 
a robust taste for humanity, not in the raw, where ideal- n 
ists may savor it, but in the pretentious and ribald paci ren S 
age, human hamburger served up as Salisbury steak with ' ie 
a sprig of parsley. For this was country-club America on 
gathering, respectable and prosperous America, the party rgrily, 
of the small-town banker and lawyer as well as the party _ 
of Wall and State streets, Bald heads and well-lin 1 
paunches filled the rich lobbies of the Stevens. The pretty sasha 
girl elevator operators got the libidinous eye of the men " 
the disapproving state of big-bosomed battle-axes accus- sling 
tomed to preside over the better women’s clubs. The cna 
convention was no place for anemic prigs or pallid politi- = 
ifiy 


revival, though with the sedateness proper in people 


from the right side of the tracks. The Stassenites were 


ni ! little band of Puritan internationalists, right- 
us, horrifi 1, ana umn} otent amid so much compromise 


vith Colonel McCormick and sin, Willkie was only a 


‘ machine was modern, efficient, 


ind triumphant, as slick as an advertising campaigt 


Batten, Bart mn, Durst a ind Osborn, 


i 


that pe litics is as sus ‘tible to mass pro juction as meat 


pa king, 


cal moralists; it is a little late in the day to demonstra 
' . . . ; nt 1 
that the Republican Party does not sincerely intend ¢ ; 


build socialism in one country. The best guidebook t 









the spectacle was not Aristotle or Bryce but Balzac a: 2 

Sinclair Lewis; here was the petty bourgeoisie in all " 

greed, cunning, ca:ition, and stupidity; here also w otis 

Main Street, standardized but energetic, the horizons nar 

row but the faces friendly. The delegate’s conception of wa 

politics may be cretinish, but he’s a nice guy to drink we 
pop 


beer with at a bar, 
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most devoted were the Brickerites, good papas 


eir lawns 
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ounday—w 
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away wit] 
I introduce the Governor of Ohio.” 
and Bricker had 
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of 
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boys 


wel 


1e town with 
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namas from small Ohio towns, likable people who 


to 


be- 
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wash 


pasteurized 
one of 


iges rolled in. and 
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his face refreshingly 


triple-tiered Cl 
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+1 
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resentment of the convention br 
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1 a five- 
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ricker for seven- 


‘ke through 
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ferent from 


ynest Tohns crowding the 


cy. “Ours,” he said 


Turkish- 


icago stadium, 


minatin 


2 speeches 


metaphor. Joe Martin said the conven- 


“ee ’ 


ment 


we made boml 
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it history” 


s out 


ne mentioned the war, but 
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' 


no one else made it seem real. Hoover, when he spoke, 


seemed tired and old. When he finished. the gweat 


poured from his face under the huge klieg lights and 
his hand shook so he could not put his giasses in his 
pocket. Elderly men in sweaty shirts wit! rs 
waved and cheered the last Republican Pres t i 
aitection felt for a vanished moment in thx 

The other speeche: in their standard | ‘ | 
uproarious illiteracy, were not offensiv t ! { 
the standard semantic symbols of the pat oO 

1 in bad tas i feeling I fo S 

whose political views as ite unl m ; 
Clare Luce’s bedtime story in the Ort 1 A 
ner of how G. I. Jim was haunting the conv Yes, 
maybe he was brought here by General Geot 


ton. All Americans know that the General's spirit has 
1 S| r 
\ tched over evel 1cT gy whet | nts Nave 


4 
~ 
an) 


Meen picked 
DELILE PARKLU | 


whimsy with a shovel. Her attack on 


ing any stranger to assume that the Republican Party 
had been the lonely voice during the ’30’s against the 
Axis and tsolationism, was cheap and contempt 

The stage managers of the convention, who ed to 
have a gift for anti-climax, made Dewey's triumphal « 


trance a trifle difficult Wednesday night by 


crowd sing ‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com 


of the Lord,” which was laying it on a bit thicl 


nominee himsel 


lf, sired by Horatio Alger out 
and Cromwell, looked young and vigorous, and he 
flushed red with pleasure on the platform. (My story 
wouldn't be complete without Mother Dewcy’s statement 


to the press, “I never thought of Tom's growing up to be 


President. I just wanted him to be a good b 


was—most always.) Dewey was not turgid, 


brief, compact, and competent, but he didn’t say 
’ t 


If) 


thing, 
and I had the fecling that the crowd would have pre- 
the The 


ferred old-fashioned hooey reception given 


ii 


him was short and sedate and quite unlike that customary 
at conventions, The lack of enthusiasm was not a rd 
Republican sign for November. 

Nowhere was the rubber stamp character of the con 


vention more apparent 
A 
luesday afternoon to adopt 


the platform. 


us had hoped that the Willkie st 


1 story, some of ite 
ment and the Edge protest would stir a fight on tl 
floor against the foreign- y plank. But not more than 
10 per cent of the delegates put in an ay t th 


latform sess 


The planl 


red the m 


| Mn. 
for President stir 


was mild even to the promise of “rigid « , af 
old G. O. P. standby. There was a S| rinkling of | 
FEPC 


delegates listened unresponsively 


claps for a permanent and against lynching. But 


for the most part the 


as Taft read the entire | latform. He moved its adoption. 
+ 


The motion was seconded. There was a scattering o! 








finally,’” Bricker said, “the people of this nation want a 


= = 
foreign policy which will afford them reasonable assur- 
ince that their sons and daughters shall not again be 
asked to | ywn their lives on the field of battle. They 


Ipful in the world, They want 


America to have a place in a cooperative organization of 
sovereign nations, but’’—and at this point Bricker faced 


the other way-—‘‘but they want no dictatorial world 


state, no military alliances, no international police force, 
and no international diplomacy that would lower our 
standard of living or deprive us of freedom of action.” 


This is the 1920 catch-all formula over again, and those 


who want a fairly enduring peace can hardly be taken in 


by it. The 


than that. 


Democratic plank will probably be little better 
But the difference between Roosevelt and the 
Republican nominees is the difference between a man 
who wants some international order but is trimming his 
sails to placate the isolationists, and men w ho are opposed 
to an international order but are throwing out a few coy 
come-ons to those who want peace and security. 

1 New Dealers,’ 
K. Smith cried in a speech to his followers 


“IT smel pudgy, raucous, but shrewd 
Gerald L. 
last Sunday after they forced their way into the 
ballroom, The smell 


of the Re publican platform. Like every Republican plat- 


Stevens 


is strong in the domestic planks 


form since 1936, it accepts the basic principles and legis- 
lation of the New Deal and in effect criticizes only their 


administration, Dewey and the men around him, though 


they stand naturaily with the haves against the have-nots 


of our society, have no government philosophy of their 
own, They know it would be politically unsafe to call for 
New 


efficient 


repeal Deal legislation and are left only with 


the issue of government. This is not a very 
exciting issue even when dressed up in unpopular words 
like ‘bureaucracy.’ In normal times natural dissatisfac- 
would make this a good-enough lever 


But this 


tion with the “ins” 


for Tweedledum to oust Tweedledee with. 
not that kind of 

I think the general feeling here among the newspaper- 
the politicians is that the Republi- 


1948, 


a year. 


men and, private, 


can Party will not make its come-back until and 


Mark 
the Republicans in answering the old saw about changing 


Sullivan has hinted as much. The time spent by 


horses in midstream indicates that it has them worried. 


If the well, Roosevelt's chances will be 


helped If it 


atmos} here will not be conducive to an 


war is going 


should take a turn for the worse, the 


all-out partisan 
campaign against him, On domestic issues the Republi- 
themselves, and have 


cans are New Dealers in spite of 


no clear line on which to fight. The biggest issue of the 


campaiga will be that of American cooperation with a 


* Democrats will make a n 


if they place too much strtss on Dewey's youth 
ha too many old f yI1eS hangimeg around Wash: 
But the question of Dewey's experience and ma 


dealing with leaders of other countries and in 


with the problems of the peace is a real one as 


s in the Roosevelt column. 


also keep m iny vote 
The Cl 


nothing party 


ention was the convention of 
hank 


afraid to speak up for it—even Br 


Hic Age » Co! 
run by say-nothing politicians 
for the past but 
attacked “reactionaries who would return te ‘the , 
this j 


With Willkie 
) 


might have won enough progressives away from Ri 


old days.’ ’’ as its candidate, 


velt to win. With Dewey and Bricker, the party will 
alienate eno ugh conservative internationalist Rey pub 


x 


to lose. Mr. Roosevelt will win in November, and 


chance of a decent world order will win with him. 


75 ears Agoin’ ‘The Nation” 


N THE WHOLE, 
at the South very encouraging. 
Negro suffrage as the basis of the new political regi: 





WE THINK the political pr 
The acceptance 


the white Virginians and Georgians, who are in a ma 


has set an exan np le which Mississippi will pro bably fe 


and we shall, within a year or two, see the colored 


admitted to the political arena all over the South, and { 
f politics with the 


s 


engaged in the game o eir white nei 


-- July 15, 1869. 


JENCY OF DUELS late! 
hat the natural character o 


THE INCREASED FRE‘ 


TL 
x 
to show t 


served goes far 


Italians is, like everything else in the Peninsula, underg: 


certain changes, and it would be false philosophy to 


that, in history, change means progress, and that 


is a vast improvement on the time-honored use of the 


and the poisoned ring.—July 15, 1869. 


IS A VERY PLEASANT RUMOR afloat 
to be addressed to the Spanish govern: 


THERE 
“representation” 
by our own on behalf of the Cubans, looking to an am 
settlement of the pre: 
Cubans, if not of national independence, of autonomy 


Nobody is so well fitted to play the part of mediator as | 


United States, and the exceeding courage, loyalty, and 
which she has enforced the neutrality laws 
lay say.— 
FRANCE IS RESOLVED to participate in the work of 
above all, not to let her money 


tegrity with 1 
give additional weight to all she no July 22, 1869 


government; resolved, 


as it has been, wilfully, sinfully, and sec: 


wiel lded sovere 


scattered about, 


The Emperor, like all men who nati 


power in modern times, 1s ready to submit to the de 


of popular opinion in the last resort; but, like all his brot! 
sovercigns, he suffers himself to be deceived as to the f° 


uineness and intensity of the popular will,—Ju/y 29, 1869. 
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{| NSORSHII epidemi t the moment. The long 
j ‘ ) TT, } +} - | 
( d absurd trial of Esqutre ma ine the postal 
authorities Was an € sign Of Ths particr rt 
ogishness. It s spread and t 1 several forms 
} ] ] N 
; the f ( 1943 the Concord Book Store in New 
- } issued a mail-order catalogue of standard books. 
= | New York Post Office sent word to the shop that the 
TY) a 
’ 1 | | 
. talogus r¢ uiulable because they adver- 
i 4 + ie } } - hra : } -_ 
es tC Teli u er the Classification of obscene 
f The questioned titles were stated to be Vol- 
: s “Candide,” Balzac’s ‘“‘Droll Stories,’’ and Hall's 
' | of Loneliness.’ The Postmaster asserted that the 
were on a forbidden list in the General Post Office 
55 iineton. He refused to produce the full list. The 


td Book Shop, feeling that it could not fight the 
= = overprinted the offending titles and sent out the 
gues, purged of their obscenity! 

time-dishonored Boston farce was played again 
“Strange Fruit,” a fine novel which contains a 
itty word. Bernard DeVoto bought a copy nearby the 


that is full of beans and short of liberal stamina. 


is brought to trial, and the sale of the book was 


ned. Word came from the Post Office that the trial 


1 


eing watched as an example—and the publishers 
f Strange Fruit’’ had a brush with these people, who 
rently were considering a graft of Boston bigotry 
the whole nation. 

On the complaint of John S. Sumner, secretary of 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
gistrate Charles G. Keutgen of New York City has 
| the Dial Press for the Court of Special Sessions in 
‘The First Lady Chatterley,” by D. H. 
rence. Magistrate Keutgen calls the book ‘cl 
= “ 


ait @aiiti 


matter of 


defines an obscene book as one 


ravenes the moral law and tends to subvert respect 
cency and moralit 


w there is no such thing as sex “moral law’’ in 
ind ny legal sense. Free men differ greatly in their opinion 

also is a matter of diverse defini- 
nd Magistrate Keutgen correctly, any 
could be called ‘obscene’ and be suppressed which 
—_ iercly undertook to debate the moral pretensions of, 


_—— ty, middle-class American society. In the Chatterley 

Lawrence tends to take the view that it is danger- 
to the physical and mental health of his heroine to 
This 


ently regards as obscene in itself 


femain continent 


iew Magistrate Keutgen evi- 





from which, I as- 





sume, he would also suppress all psychological, medical, 








Sex and the Censor 


BY PHILIP WYLIE 





and scientific works that present any eviden to sun 


I myself have recently witnessed a stil! re st 
Ap lication of the prude s scissors and tl ric’s blue 
pencil—work done upon a splendid manuscript by the 


censors 1n the public relations office of one of the serv- 


ices. The manuscript told a story of fighting men in 
naturalistic terms but with a reverential spirit. When the 


: ' 
were done with it, there was no spirit left, and 


the fighting men talked in language suitable for th 
foyer of a Y. W. C. ! 


A. Fortunately, a higher and mot 
discerning officer undid the desecration and restored the 


+ 


manuscript to its original condition, But it is no secret 
that. in this war, it is “policy” to hide so far as possible 
from the folks the fact that soldiers and sailors possess 
libido. 

Incidentally, an interesting example of an official 
guardian's attempt to protect the morals of the troops 
“Give 


was the banning of the book of soldier songs 


Out,” published by the Arrowhead Press. This book 
] 
i 


enjoyed great popularity in the camps, some 25,000 
copies having been sold through post exchanges before 
the New York Postmaster sniffed it out. Then the mails 
wefe denied it. The publishers, acting with the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, sued, and the case went to 
trial in federal court in the District of Columbia. The 
judge ruled that the New York Postmaster was quite 
within his rights in banning the book and that the evi- 
dence showed that his decision was not an arbitrary 
one. 


The most recent case of an attempt to block 


books 
containing dangerous ideas or forbidden words has no 
rclation to sex manners. It does, however, have the sound 


A few 


Council for Books in Wartime, which has been publish- 


and smell of authoritarianism. wecks ago the 


} 


ing a spec ial Armed Services Edition of books of a wide 


variety for American soldiers overseas, was notified 


by the Adjutant Gencral of the army that several titles 
“Yankee from 
biography of the late Justice Holmes, by 


could not be included. Among them were 
Olympus,” a 
Catherine Drinker Bowen, ¢<‘One Man’s Meat,” a book 
of essays by E. B. White, and “The Republic,” by Charles 
A. Beard. The Adjutant General decided that they came 
under Title V of the Soldiers’ Vote Act, which prohibits 
distribution to the armed services of “books containing 
political argument or political propaganda of any kind 


calculated to affect the result of a federal election.’’ Back 


{ 1 t Pirates,’ | ' can « for your 
( ry, | " 1 to the idea books 
( { ae! f ( ( [ 

To tl ( : i | idded t endless list of 
books ¢ lics are | ibited from reading and the 
books mini 5 in the books libraries refuse to house 

1 the books the bool ps ¢ se to stock. Banning a 
book is the . ; burn lp if, in the eyes of God 
ind we all know what became of the people who burned 
their books 

If this pernicious and regressive situation were to 
spread and increase, we ought in due time to regard it 
either as a most sinister social manifestation or as evi- 


hat there is something rotten—and thoroughly 
5 


rganized—in the state of Denmark. Even so, I myself 


expect the American majority, as soon 


1 


s it had t nd the opportunity to perceive the 
ectacle, to nd the sanctimonious prurience it 
ad 1 | 
ynnotes. For the soring of ‘obscenity’ is the work 
f the impure, to whom all things are impure; illegal 
irts 3 t be ected save by a mind in which 
f ; has already been installed, organized, 
I 1 l d on, too is the S nce 
f | 
{ has nN 
i 
But |] that ¢ pr t outbreak of ser s 
1S n i expr mn, in part retrospec ¢ 
i A 
re, and in part anticipator The part that ts 
refers back to the last v if. at the end of which 
f 1 in manners that resulted in a new 
t il s forward, and a fresh acces 
y of good literature, both current and classical 
Undoubtedly many persons in our society who regarded 
that step not as an achievement but as a mortal sin rt 
1utomatically fear that it may be repeated at t con- 
4 i 


clusion of this war. Nothing could be more natural than 


that such persons would endeavor to block any putative 


river of change by raising dams in it ahead of the 
peace. And those who cannot even raise dams can throw 
ston 


ct that enough unwished truth about 
he world at this instant, of the people in it, 
of their sex morals and their sex manners has leaked 
ears of prudes to put them on their guard— 


Not 


urter of the women in the world 


into utter tizzie. 


them, indeed, 


have about a qu 
been steadily exposed to rape for the last half-decade, 
but vast sections of the so-called civilized globe have 
heen given to a multitude of experiments in patriotic 
forced 


is regained and communications restored, these condi- 


breeding, and what not. Once peace 


their effect on the behavior of us all— 
or, at least, on our thoughts. 

erson who has held much intimate con- 
with factory workers on the war production fronts 
will know that the invasion of the machine-shops by 
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Li ; it this matter yet, 
i to action, but I think it ; 
ng too ft » Say it the very plain changes in t 
4 ‘ ’ 1 ] 1 
s \merican people have reached all 
of our s nd that such shifts in behavior 
- rey 
be arrested ven alfected Dy the withholding ol! 
ticular printed matter y 
Moreover, some ten or eleven millions of young 
x} } ry ) ley ‘ 1! ' wv Yor ‘ rt » } 
which 1s nearly all our young men, will come hom 
] cust} 1 j | Fs | 
lay with a marked enlargement of biological v re t 
lar ry rt | ! > ] > 1 TT 4 ' ‘ on ery 
lary and knowile ige, as Well as a Statistic il increm 
experi 2 
un eam ase 1 ee ee ard a 
anese are factS. 10 all pets ms WHO regard a ft 
Ps , —— ae ee Se I ae 
tion of sex taboo as essentially intolerable, such lous | 
tiot mict he m t terrifuving Be a hes neonnle 
ions Must be most terrifying. Decause these peopi it 1s 
through fear, they do not examine any data, and EA 1 
do not counter-propose any kind of teaching or « ted 
’ cr " } rr ‘Tl “er cr re ‘ 1, > + 
tion of n exhortation. They simply yell for the Ls 
to it a stop to what evidence they do see—E che 
: ; 
‘5 ’ i f 
C Cot] hy - { td 
im Wa MIC ¢ is peen tne Most a r 
fc fairs, and the most high-har Ls 
ins y upon a national ap yn of its dogn 
Ol sen in predominantly ¢ 
1 ' 
( | 3D 1 1voKead most orten D 1 
I ' rch has followed as 
+ , ¢ > ser! . ] Re ' > +h, 
coe J ) li $ ] Dut as uCcid aS Ci 
{ { } ) »y not ong to 
the rules c y American sex morality ar 
I right isiness of a rch whatever. ¢ 
1 ‘ ; y 
ure ft inder our system, to ask but not to det 1 rc 
‘ ' 7 
! Pos ncn ft \ | LV ynstanuy io! Free f 
religion 1s mot a Dianxet license of pecullar dogma mea 
[ 
7 ' _f P ' ' 
though s quite possible for hysterical zealots t tt h 
> 1e nd hetrav th TY) NC? r thea Lala nm 
come and betray ymmon sense of the whole | Such a 
, ' YY To = i die T F the nr ' 
in such a disheveling time as war, Passage of the pr pocket- 
: lenar eniche “Y ’ — ¢] l H . 
tion amendment furnished an example of that ki includi 


catastro 
i 

Howse 
prohibit sex. I do think it is unfortunate that curt 


censorship snou 


censer 


testant pacifists bear a grave if negative load of r 


sibility for this war; by insisting now upon the 


forman 


of religion. 


yhe. cent of 
do not believe the censors will man 


yer 
vCl, 


Alread 
region, 


hould be so often indicated by the sw rea in 


The Catholic neutrals and the Pro 


1.5 cer 
ing % 
wholes: 


e of their obnoxious Nice-Nellie-isms they 0: Five 


make themselves the more conspicuously tragic. T] Americ 
rather, face the realities with which we, f sands ¢ 


should, 


us 


’ 


the ol | 


they are 
their fear. Where the 


taught 


tyrant 


democracy and in the name of truth, 


are trying to deal nowadays, They 


should aband nrivate 


lisastrous policy of ignorance compelled. Wher tion, 


afraid they should honestly seek the reasons « nt of 
y are uninformed they should |! mittee « 








of arrogance and m 
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Where they are full 
should be stopped, both in the name 
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I THE ninth annual birthday dinner of the Rural 
Electriticats no Administra mM at Ot. LOuIS ON M: \ 
yf ik, Administrator Harry Slattery announced that 
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I 
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Lin t 1 CII ( ti \ ( W i n¢ is 
, 41 ! ! 1 , 
emphasis, 18 the fact that cheap electric molor 


s well as lights, running water, 
frigerators in the farm home, is necessary for the 
litation of agriculture in this country. By “cheap” 

neant an average cost of around 1 cent per kilo- 
itt hour instead of the 3 to 10 cents now charged. 

Such a price would bring current within the reach of the 

ket-books of the middle- and lower-income farmers, 

luding share-croppers, who constitute over 80 per 
at of our rural population. And it is not a pipe dream. 

Already some of the older cooperatives in the TVA 

region, as well as around Tacoma and in the Bonneville 

rea in Washington and Oregon, are selling current at 

5 cents or less. How can they do it? Their lines are 

ing amortized, and they benefit from the very cheap 

iolesale rates of public-power dams. 

Five years after the close of World War I only 177,000 
American farms—2.6 per cent—were electrified. Thou- 
nds of progressive farmers were growing restless, and 

ite industry moved to meet the demand. In 1923 the 


whet National Electric Light Association, representing 90 per 
ns nt of the nation’s electric utilitics, formed a ‘“Com- 
14] . » 6 . ; 

WJ ttee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture,” and 





rted an impressive campaign to “electrify rural 








erica.”’ It invited and obtained the active cooperation 
f the national farm organizations, the agricultural col- 











+. The Record of the REA 


BY JUDSON KING 
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] 1) had fat 1 
1 Ic ! 1 
It had fai bec f the rates « f , 
' , | + r 
ion t oniy ti cn fart 5 
ny 4 ' | - 
ti t tl 5 rt of tl ( 1)} i { ert | 
that rates were not an essential factor, and t cooperating 
" . x > . ‘ ] , " ) 
agencies were silent on this point. R lules were 
Ler rit lor ‘ r 1] 
kept high in order to yield customar on alleged 


} } ' 


“fair values.’’ When the campaign dicd down, the util 
ties, under stinging criticism from farm leader 
bluntly that the companies were “not eleemosynary insti- 
icuous advances in farm 


1 afford it. 


therefore, cons} 


until farmers cou! 


tutions 
electrification must wait’’- 
In the winter of 1934 the ‘National Grange and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation applicd to the 
national government for help. The Natural Resources 
Board and the Civil Works Administration investigated 
and strongly recommended federal aid. Progressives 
without regard to party affiliations supported the mov: 
ment. Senator Shipstead, for example, promoted an elec- 
tric cooperative in his own county in Minnesota in 1934, 
le: ] 
ership the task of farm electrification could not be accom- 
April the 


and declared that without federal-government 


plished within any reasonable time. In 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act earmarked $10 
000,000 for rural electrification, and on May 11, 197 
President Roosevelt by executive order created the RJ 
In 1936 its life was extended for ten years by the Nort 
Rayburn Act. 

The principal function of the REA was to make 
twenty-five-year Joans to rural cooperative groups of 


public-power districts at low interest rates to enable them 








into thickly settled nei 


government loans the REA set up legal, finance, en 


urters. The job of the technical staffs of the REA was 


to make cheap current possible, and they did it. 


A “co-op” comes into being about as follows. Farmers 


and others in an unserved area organize a non-pt 


cooperative under state law, with the aid usually of an 
REA field man, They hire an engineer, draw up plans, 
ration shows the project 
will pay and the engineering plans are sound, a loan 
is made by the REA. The co-op proceeds with construc- 


and apply for a loan. If investi 


c 


tion, and presently the area has light and power, distrib- 
uted by itself. Power is purchased wholesale from private 
utilities. If the price is too high, the co-op builds its own 
generating plant. Some co-ops cover a relatively small 
irea with a few hundred members; others serve four or 


five counties with from 5,000 to 8,000 members, 





’ ” 
nw ‘ ‘ ? 
Tell him we're all coming. 


1 | 
thing from the company practice of running a few lines 


2 oe ee aa 
GOES 


“€ir, Marshal von Rundstedt warils Two of your crack divisions for Normandy ” 


“WAR OF MOVEMENT’ IN ITALY 


tial test tor the conservative mind 1s, are these 
paying? The answer ts that on April 1 the total am 
due on all REA loans, principal and interest, was 
252,000 and that the government had been r 
$16,131,794 in excess of that amount in advance 
ments. Only 9 of the 812 co-ops, whose average 


four and a half years, were in real financial tr 
fits are well and good, but it is this evi 
f financial success that has brought the REA al 
universal approval. 

The continued hostility of the private utilities, w! 
is intensifying as peace approaches, has puzzled n 
people. Why, they ask, should the utilities fight ag 
the accomplishment of a needed task which the 
clined to undertake; especially when the REA Act 
1936 prohibits loans to farm co-ops in territory alr 
served by private companies? The reasons are sin 


The power trust knows that co-op rates are lower t 


company city rates and that this is bound to hay 
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ist 11 per cent in 1935. However, the 


xe is not yet one-half done, and the rest cannot wait 
tr initely. Medium and small farmers are threatened 
evi large-scale mechanized farming today just as small 
La siness 1s threatened by big business, and competitive 


rprise by monopoly. To meet this threat they must 


5, ' » adequate modern machinery and electric power. 
dt If we take a broad view of it, the farm problem is the 
r ag e that faces our people in every field of endeavor. 
th [he crux of it is whether dollars shall be placed above 
1c man welfare. All intelligent men and women are 
f ire of the approaching crisis. Hence the encouraging 
Sif Itiplicity of post-war planning. The REA has some- 


constructive to offer. When nineteenth-century 
nker-utility practices failed them, American farmers, 


th the aid of their government, started doing the rural- 


: best 
% trification job themselves. Encouraged by success, 
a propose to finish the task. 

4 


In response to the inquiry of a Senate committee on 
t-war planning, REA officials, after a careful survey, 
ve stated that to meet rural demands a loan program 
$500,000,000 will be required in the first three years 


} " ¢ 


eace. The long-range job is much larger. There are 


Lai TEE TT og 3 


* 
fore 


7s, farm and non- 


re than 6,500,000 rural dwellings 
rm, without electric service in the United States. There 
re more than 5,000,000 farms and small business and 
dustrial units which can be served without sub- 


idies. Nearly 2.000.000 miles of line will be required, 


CE DP Deena ee 


sting over $1,500,000,000. Wiring and plumbing will 

st $1,300,000,000. Last but not least, the task will 
require more than 700,000,000 man-hours of labor for 
line construction and farmstead wiring and plumbing—a 
direct contribution to the menacing unemployment prob- 
lem. In addition, this extension of plant will create a 
demand for more than $2,500,000,000 worth of farm 
ind home appliances and equipment. 

That is a healthy program, and, mind you, it is “feas- 
ible’’—financially sound, self-sustaining, and self-liqui- 
dating. It is not a drain on the taxpayers, nor does it 
mean more bureaucracy, centralization, or dictation from 
Washington or St. Louis. The REA administrator said 
recently at a state Rural Electrification Association meet- 
ing: “The doorway of post-war opportunity through 


5 
rural electrification stands open. But it is a doorway 





which each unelectrified community must enter for itself 








by accepting the initiative and responsibility for its own 
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DEPARTMENT OF CENSORSHIP: <Accordis 
blisher, a 
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leleted that the G. 
r. Tracked down 
plained that he cut 
able to deduce that the soldier had been home 
and would know 
facing them in Rome.” The over-zealous censor 
ym Italy to Algiet 
FESTUNG EUROPA; In the City Hall squ 
hagen the Danish tourist association has a 
h it sells 
one of the many German t 


“window,” 


lottery ti 


[The prize for the best item received in June 
H. H. for the example ; 
Al ted fre ma Speer h by Eu 
the Standard Oil Company. It ap| 
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y an irate correspondent, | 


it out because the Germans 
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POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYo 
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‘ ( ipt their 1 rl nor do th know 
the pol ulding pr n In either « discussion 
ot f s 3 hand | Gsiven g ] vill some 
of the difficulties might be overcome, but it is mecessary 
. ] 
for people in the free world to try to acquaint themselves 


with the fundamental experiences and views of people 


living u r occupation and to bring an open mind to 
the prob! 

It is imy ble in a short article to give people in 
the fit world ar lequate impression of the circum- 
stances and attitude of the recipients of propaganda It 
would involve tt yf rrect and supplement the pic- 
ture the | world |] constructed for itself of people 
under occuy hich on so many points differs from 
' Active patriots come out from the stimulat- 

f rt political and intellectual life in an 
( ( ( ntry feel [ ishment, then consternation, 
mat ( iirc when they fully realize what as- 


ions neutf id Allies have made about them. 


mocratic resistance form an 


par \ ind far-rea hing effect on the 
community and on ials. The citizen has had to 
face fundamental ctl | and political problems, and 


his mind about them; he has 
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er insight and a clearer 
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FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The first of the four freedoms, that of spec 
opinion, is at the center of interest. Circumstances 
given an added perspective to the discussion, and 
concept has received a twenticth-century interpretat 
The primitive right to speak one’s mind is not felt 
the central issue—experience has proved that it is 
cult to prevent people from expressing an opinion 
the essence of the problem is felt to be the right of acce 
to information. Even under oppression man finds v 
of saying what he thinks and of influencing the vie 
of others, even if it cannot be done publicly. But the 
of power to withhold, or pervert, essential information 
looked upon as the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Much disappointment might have been avoided if t 
policy behind the Allied propaganda services had b« 
made available in a clear form. Recently Time descril 
the function of the Office of War Information as bei: 
to supply “the truth, but not the whole truth.” Thi 
tallies perfectly with the conclusions reached after fi 
years’ observation of Allied propaganda. Its underlyin; 
assumption is, presumably, that the whole truth wot 
have a weakening effect. It is, of course, realized tha 
some information has to be withheld for military a: 
security reasons. But the restrictions operate more wid 
than that, with the result that people have to brave the 
Gestapo and listen in all day and night in the hope o! 
collecting valuable items from all the different broadcast 
services. The answer to the assumption about the dan 


gerous effect of truth on morale was given by an old 
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: , ' 
who said in a discussion of whether it would 


AYO | itician, 


wise to circulate secretly a straightforward 


ut a patriotic reverse, ““Truth has never weakened the 


p 
' His view was not followed, for fear of such a 


ikening, and the result was uncontrolled rumors which 





5 1a depressing effect 


L eae i) 
NAZI AND ALLIED NEWS 
; ale , 
In practice, war-time information, both of the Nazis 


t 


1 in democracies, has two aspects—the provision of 
s, and political influence combined with the stiilen- 
r of morale. News is given the greatest space, and it 
» serves the other objective. The Allied news services 
at providing a corrective for the Nazi news services 
publishing true items, This corrective function had a 
iplete success over two years ago in the field covered, 
h is mainly that of military news, Until nearly the 
1 of 1941 the German news services provided com- 
nigués and other information with fictitious items 
the German propaganda authorities came to un ler- 
id that too wide a discrepancy between their news 


1 Allied news was a bad thing for them, and were 


iently realistic to act accordingly. The unrestrained 
hts of imagination were given up, and since 1941-42 
< < i 


rman communiqués have been materially correct. It 
eredar il victory that Allied information 
! Ip CLC 
rard . lit ¢ t In afte his 
1 regard to facts. But it is precisely after this a 
i 
it that the importance of the Allied news service has 
constantly on the decline. Until 1941- 
ae ee ee gee 
in the heid Of€ War news. 
although he still continues 
be a menace, and the Allied news service is in a 


7 


1ation similar to that of “‘a fleet in being,” which by 
rely existing contains enemy forces. It is strange that 
. e BBC should rest content with being a “propaganda 
ichinery in being,’ and that no forward move has been 

ide. Or has it not noticed the victory? 

The principles of selecting news material have caused 
mment. The ideal has been to provide encouraging 
ilitary news in every program, whether the whole of 
1e news is good or not. The complete picture presented 
ver a longer period may in consequence be distorted. 
tatistics about losses in Allied air raids made up of 
B¢ 


fout at three raids are reported in the same transmission, 


figures can give curious results. It may happen 


1d that the number of planes lost is mentioned for two 
here the figures are low, but passed over in silence 
= 


t] for the third, where the figure may be high. The policy 
ith regard to military news has a hand-to-mouth charac- 


r. This has shaken confidence, not in the truth of the 
the tails given, but in the whole picture they present. The 
of fect is illustrated in a remark by a shrewd peasant 
C: yan, When asked whether she had had the day's 


ws she said that she had not, but that that did not 








make much difference, “for the London news is alway 











good | fl i { f 
y | 
x00d"" news, which do not 
i 5, 1S thal peo i in to \ 
A 
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- ! 
() er tyt s OF news hay | 

i 
shade by the military news. On th t 
¢ erry n “las } } { ld ? th) ] 
scrmans aimost have the ficid to then yes... i 


cratic institutions nd functio hard] pl 
racic ISCITULK § and uncuions Nardly ras 


in the propaganda of the democratic states. It is clearly 
impossible for those who have not « (perienced a 
term of total isolation to realize what isolation means 
or what the cumulative effect of omissions in Allied in- 


formation can be. By these omissions four years of 


information leave listeners under occupation with the 
feeling that in the fight for democracy, democracy itsclf 
} . " es its 4 - } } ‘ 
nas gone under In the political ficid the right of a 5S 
+ factiy | nf ,at > lan: | » We nf wr ally | 
tO Factual inrormation 1S aenic us DY Our OW! i 
compatriots, who ke p us under a total blockade of 1 ‘3 
— a 4 a » ) { ; + 
The picture of the free world inferred from this ts th 
’ 1 
politically and intellectually it has grown This 
rain undermines confider in the pr t of ru 
tive cooperation afterward. We ar raid of 
i 
r allies 
7 ’ 
1 | titude of propagandists to their i ) 
i i 
patriots under occupation causes concern. We ar 
] ] ‘ 
wartably tall 1 down to. A recent repor from a regu- 
r listener begins The circumsta hich has « 1 
‘ ] iT ] 
{ ray t diincuities in radio work 1 | iil that 
‘ : 
th lid not take their tas] riously enough Keen 
1 ) 4] | = } . 
observers record that there is a remarkable difference in 


tone and frankness between the formulation of news in 


the BB( 


motive for this must be that the Europ. in pul lic is rated 


home service and in the European service. The 


lic at home. In occ upied territory one 


has a feeling of being treated like a child 


lower than the pub 


encouraged, and praised, but kept outside 
matters are discussed. From one point of view the effect 
may be disastrous. In the propaganda directed to them- 
selves occupied people are flattered more than they like, 
and nothing is revealed to them of the views held about 


them in the free world, as sttown in a number of articles 


in periodicals and dailies. When the frontiers ar 
and the occupied peoples realize how their free allies re- 
gard them, their reaction may be violent. 

It is true that Allied propaganda works under great 
difficulties. Propaganda to neutrals, to frec 
allies under occupation presents three entirely diffcrent 
problems. Contact with the public under o 


meager. The Allied propaganda agencies do not have 


the advantage of daily free criticism and interchange of 
views, and thus come to work in a somewhat rarefied 


afmos] 


here. And in the loud exchange of opinion in the 


i 


free world it ts difficult for the still. small voi 


inside occupicd territory to make itself heard, even when 
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suggestions and requests have been got through the bar- 


rier. Ihe result is that whereas as late as 1943 people 


were till « re m< ke and pass out suggestions and 
pr ils for the radto, in 1944 there 1s marked fall- 
ing off. It seems as if information workers inside the 
barrier, who are as active as ever, have resigned them- 
selves to obtaining their material in other ways. The 
BBC seems to have been written off as a constructive 
collaborator in the political war. Its importance for mili- 
tary news is recognized. But it is difficult to understand 
why Allied propaganda has no higher ambition than to 
roi ] i | pag 1 arm in| 


Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 


MMEDIATELY after the opening of the “third 


front” a mificant phenomenon was observed in 
Switzerland. The published account of it ran as fol- 
low 

] Z. t 3 | nks 

a 14 r thn 1S ¢ 1 the 

‘ r ( ‘ 11 n Ow land. It j 

no - c } 

t of the Nazi P for their own 

f ng which has | roing on for 

4 t ] flo ¢ in of late are so large 

that t re | be funds which German Naz 

expect t e to finat in illegal Nazi Party after the 

defeat 


be more specific, 


non June 19. The paper added: 


was printed in the 


It 1 ( secret in Germany that certain party 
members—-in particular, members of the Gestapo and 
the Hitler Youth—are being trained in special schools 
f< nd round activit It can be as 
sumed ¢ formida sums now accumulating in or 
passing throu h Swiss banks are intended for the financ- 
ing ol la 


Attention is thus directed to another problem which 


will « é between the Allies and the neutral states 
after the war. Previously people have only asked what 
' ! } 
v {1 happen to party members who succec led in escap- 
ing to a neutral ¢ ntry; noW we are reminded that the 
5 est ill be presented by the transference 
of party funds. The larger the amounts the plainer it 
will be that the “extradition,’’ or at least the “‘in 


e funds ts scarcely less important than 
the extradition or internment of the Nazis themselves. 
ier Will be difficult under existing in- 
ternational | ind little preparation for it seems to 
have been a) 

Another financial consequence of the invasion was re- 
ported by a Swiss paper, the Arbester-Zeitung of Basel, 


namely, that a few hours after the first land- 


on June 8 
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ings the value of the German mark at the Swiss border 
dropped one-half. 
German railway men at the frontier stations cor 
plained to their Swiss colleagues about the drop. ( 


Monday, June 5, they could buy a package of Swiss 


tol » at the frontier buffet for four marks. On Tus 
day, June 6—after the landings—they had to pay « 

I h | S$] he Ww the ma k | S lu | 1 OF 

( of then 1s ] It st tad e ca . vw lact + ” 


the unoflicial rate of exchange of the ‘concrete’? m 
The official rate of the ‘‘abstract’’ mark on the ex 
is regulated by the Reichsbank and has not changed 
many years, 

In November, 1942, after the Allied landings 
North Africa, this column made a discovery which w 
ked about everywhere. It discovered Gocb! 


a. The Allies, 
l 


the Propaganda Minister, could pe rhaps drive the G 


soon tal 


invention of the slogan Festung Eur 


mans out of Africa, which was only the “‘glacis’”’ of 
fortress, but they would not succeed in breaching 
Festung Europa itself. 

The phrase entered into the world’s vocabulary 
retained a certain validity even after the landing in It 
German propaganda treated Italy also as a mere g! 
and Fortress Europe, strengthened by the Atlantic W. 
remained a symbol of the Reich’s invincibility. 

Since this column was the first to note the birt 
the slogan, it is only fitting that it should be toda 
first to record its death. Festung Europa, which { 
year and a half has been the chief item in the Gern 
war catechism, has now, after a transition period 


stammering vacillation, definitely lisappeared. But 


course the genius of Dr. Goebbels has not abandone 
without providing a successor. In its place he has pr 
! 


duced—what a surprise!—Festung Deutschland. Fit 


mention of the Fortress of Germany was found in t 
Vélkische Beobachter of June 18. The statement 
made there that it was of course not hard for the enet 
under the protection of the guns of two ficets, to | 
on the “periphery” of the Continent, but that this « 
not really matter. Everything depended on whether 
Allies could breach the Fortress of Germany 
much was accomplished by Germany in the earlier } 
of the war for it to be undone by Eisenhower; 
have no success in his announced intention of breachi: 
Festune Deutschland by a coordinated attack from 
west and the east.” 

In a word, the old theme has been transposed fr 
the higher key of Europe to the lower key of German 
One may hope that after Festung Deutschland a Festung 
Preussen will spring in due time from the fertile brain 
of Dr. Goebbels, and after that a Festung Berlin, and 


then a Vestung Wilhelmstrasse. 
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ry 1 ” 
The One and the Many 
ISEPH THE PROVIDER By Thomas Mann. Alfred A. 


Knopf. $3. 


OW that Thomas Mann has brought his Joseph cycle 

it to an end, there can remain no doubt, it seems to me 
it it is one of the great imaginative efforts of our time. I 
ow there is a growing tendency in this country to disparage 

e work of Mann, partly as a reaction against his heavy Olym- 
inism, and partly, I suspect, because of the national preju- 
e in favor of the homespun and the hard-headed. It must 
idmitted that there is some ground for such reaction, 
ecially in Mann's political pronouncements, which are 
ill of an overheated spirituality that is not only thoroughly 
latitudinous but also quite indistinguishable from the Sun- 
iy rhetoric of philistinism. Even in his fiction there are 


casional lapses into a sheer posture of profundity; this 
mncluding volume of the tetralogy is marred by many dreary 


ssages of spiritual rumination. Mann, in an apparent ef- 


PI 
rt to wind up the series, has overrun his subject. Still, 
spite these failings, he clearly towers over his contempo- 


ries, and it would be nothing but a piece of provincial 


ite to deny Mann’s central place in modern writing. 
Mann is the only literary survivor of what might be called 
: period of the world theme, when art and literature tried 
grasp the whole of experience, when the self-conscious- 
s of the artist was expanded into a larger human con- 
ousness, through some symbolic, or mythical, or tech- 
al means, or all three. I have in mind, of course, the 
‘riod dominated by Joyce, Proust, Yeats, Picasso. And 
Mann, whose earlier writing definitely carried the pathos 
f this tradition, has now turned, in his latest work, to 
n even more generalized and timeless scheme, transform- 
ng the Biblical story of Joseph into an elaborate parable 


f the spiritual wanderer, exile, leader: 


of the artist and 
ciety, the chosen and those who are left behind, the one 
and the many. 

The conception has a forbidding grandiloquence. Yet in 
the main the narrative is at once lively and tense, as Mann 
weaves the facts of the legend and their meaning back and 
forth in a highly sententious style that seems to take in the 
particular quite as easily as the general. Mann is, above all, 
—surely the greatest living one—of the grand 


nanner. And if he has been able at the same time to pre- 


4 miaster 


erve the charm and the forthrightness of the original tale, 
it is largely because of his flair for the ironic and his un- 
isual skill at merging the possible with the actual in the 
fe of his characters. 

So far as the basic story is concerned, “Joseph the Pro- 
vider” covers the second phase of Joseph's career in Egypt, 
rom his imprisonment by Potiphar through his triumphal 

e to fame and fortune and his reunion with his family 
nd his people. Following pretty closely the familiar outlines 
of the Biblical text, the novel opens with Joseph on his way 


to an Egyptian labor camp, where the favored son of God 
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but he also captivates the starry-eved and infantile potent 


} 
° ’ } 
The dramatic climax, which 


a good deal of comic interplay, is reached in the 


' P ‘ ‘ 
tion to Jacob and his eleven s heming though somevw 


dim-visioned sons that Joseph is alive and is none other t 


the great provider of Egypt; and in Jacob's apoca! 

1.1 11 ’ | ’ } - ’ 
semi-delirious Diessing, on his deathbe d, of each son, d 
ered with all the thunderous authority of the old 1 


1 


On a relatively simple symbolic level, and one that 
} J , 


mostly within the spirit of the story as told in Genesis, Jo 


typifies the destiny-laden man, the man of the ancient wor! 


who felt himself guided by the hand of God in the sen 


that he was able to make his way by means of his cunnit 


his wisdom, and his practi 


il knowledge of good and e 


But on this primary and primitive myth, so to speak, Man: 
I ) i d ’ ! 


has superimposed a modern myth, that of the artist w 


at once chosen and reje ; 


ted by society, who stands 
from yet is implicated in its movement 


the original myth with a wide symbolism of a 


analogy, and contrast. Thus Joseph is given the pathos of 


the modern intellectual in his role of the alien and tl 


thriving on his wit, his feeling for reality, and his imagiur 


tive powers He i$, to com] lete the pict Ire, the spol 


darling of his father and his time, the engaging narct 
the demonic youth who ripens without getting old. At 


same time—and this is really a 


transposition—Joseph occupies a position of superior 


alienation not as an artist but solely by virtue of the 


that he is the leader and provider of his people, the ] 
tical man with a prophetic sense. The artist in the an 
world “belonged,” as Mann puts it, ‘to the tribe of v 


and fiddlers.” 
I have scarcely been able to suggest the many 


turns and sideshows of the novel. And while I think 


something of a letdown as compared with the two p! 
ing volumes, still the entire cycle is a masterly re 
of the human and the historical, a “‘play and a patte 
Joseph himself describes his life story. 

There is, one should add, just one disturbing aspect 


the tetralogy: namely, that its religious overtones and 


“oi 1 a 
somewhat static idea of h imanity may Weil fortify the 
ent trend toward God-seeking and historical smugness 


' ‘ 
VIL 


general. The fact is, however, that Mann’s religiosity, w 


largely aesthetic, represents only one side of his work, has 


1 ps , 
Cauliful piece of histori 
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This book is geared to today and tomorrow. A full third 
of it is a study of the Presidency during the two 
wars. Structurally, it uses the Presidents before Wilson 


a background for the extensive comparison of Wilsor 


, ad y 
ranklin Roosevelt, especially in their relations with ( fae ¢ 
gress, the public, and the world at large. Both are tre of S 


opjectively, sometimes almost harshly. Their unlikeness 
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MORE BY CO IN. § en Radio I by N 15 
Corwin. H H nd Com; $ Ri 
ADIO | VS are 1 tO I I | ne O ve ‘ 
yet if stage plays retain t € ( The 1 

book form, radio can do as well and possibly better. 1 p satire 

radio has been moving away trom the dramatic yl 

to the narrative and even the critical idiom. Or, 1 t 

strictly speaking, it has divided into two schools: the hi suc. V 

compressed drama of s ispense, of which Arch Oboler is t ec 

chiet exponent and George Asness a rising star; and th 50 | 
erature of ideas, whether expressed in dramatic, nat > CO 

- t 
essay, Or poetic form. In this second field Norman C “ 

the acknowledged leader, though Orson Welles did pi 1. 

work there. It was Welles who originated the revolutior Hu 

idea that a narrator should be used for narration. From t und 

point on the author had a voice of his own, and radio bec . 

e 1 


a worthy vehicle for the expression of ideas. 

Corwin entered radio as a producer, and thus gained « 
first-hand knowledge of his medium comparable to N and ot 
Coward's knowledge of the theater. At that time radio 
still imitating the stage play, awkwardly trying to find 
stitutes for the visual impression which it could not su; 
Corwin realized that it had no need for makeshift, that 
very absence of the spectacle released it from the re 


which bound both stage and screen, and that the pro 
rt could give support to imaginative material too e! 
5 < *y100P 
} } } Xd P PCI 
for the visual media to handle. As there was littl ne 
. . 1 .y _ umblit 
such material available, Corwin set to work to cre 

‘Ims 








exploring the potentialities of his medium in a vari 
; . € san 
n forms ; aan 
1 ' 7 y—f 
In one sense he is still experimenting. His n ( 
1 , 1 = 1° 4 } » late 
tion, like his first Thirteen by Corwin, pt ( 
} ' ’ } Ve: 
es s e, poetic drama, radio e ; 
fantasy. To th rdded the documentaries v 1 | 
} n Corwin'’s n lel ted contribution nce 1941 ZeCHOS 
pecn ( wins most ceicpd! ¢ co rinpu nh Since ta 
one work which is nearer to lyric poetry than to any ot , 
» ° P ’ WI 
form. There is less drama than in the earlier volume ¢ 
more direct statement of idea; there is less humor and m« 
ie ting 
1 | | : has 
irony, but there is also a dash of unblushing slapstick. 3 





plays are very uneven in quality ; cons pi uous among 
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Sd 


yt 


iscism which is decidedly ‘‘premature,” 


or by several 


the planets and constellations in 


1 otherwise, for his emphasis is on the 


cesses is the radio essay, which Corwin has now devel- 
| in a finished and highly individual style. Ie differs from 
locumentary in that it shares an enthusiasm rather than 
es a conviction, using factual material as a springboard 
- excursions into half-serious speculation, “The Anatomy 


Sound,” for instance, is a lively treatise on the unpres 


1s which enter the mind by way of the ear; it is amusing 


jing even without the sound effects which must enhance it 


siderably in the broadcast. ‘Good Heavens” deals with 


a similar vein; it is of an 


ely different species from the educational broadcast, 


h it is doubtless the product of careful research as 


as of brilliant writing. It is rich in the kind of spoofing 


‘ 1 | | ] ; ae 
ch Corwin is so peculiarly adroit, taking the listener 


second from the to the familiar and back 


the radio essay the narrator naturally carries the burden 


the argument, but this method is not essential for the 


lopment of an idea in radio any more than in other 
is of writing. In the historical documentary on the Bill 


Rights, now a classic in its field, Corwin weaves narra- 
and dialogue into a pattern of bold, poster-like design. 
are debates, dramas, and symposiums. The 


| 


> war plays 
>on advertising reads like a short story, though it leans 
ry lightly on narration, Several of the plays are cast in the 
conservative form, using dialogue only. They include 
1 widely different genres as the riotous burlesque “Double 
erto” and the serious poetic drama Samson.” 
So much attention has been given to Corwin’s form that 
ontent of his writing has sometimes been overlooked, 
ugh not by potential sponsors, who feel safer with lesser 
His plays are shot through with social criticism; his 
luction notes turn from a lament on the literalness of 
nd men to a caustic comparison of the musical judgment 


His f 


exhibit a brand of anti- 


musicians and sponsors’ wives. war plays, which 


ce up nearly half the number, 
pt chronologically 
issues of the war 


ther than the events, and his protest antedated Pearl Har- 


“This 


years. His government-sponsored series 


Is War’ was heard by literally millions of listeners in that 


vr th 


the others. In some Corwin loses his spontaneity 


ey 















ggerated effort to persuade; in others he appears 


ple of the resistance m<¢ 


al period (early 1942), and actually shared the credit 


he suppression of Father Coughlin’s Social Justice. 


Sut the war plays are even more variable in quality than 


y in an 
to be 
bling for adequate expression of a theme which 
In that 
‘rge triumphant in a | 
in April, 1° 


Over- 
lms his creative powers for the moment. case 
same theme will probably em« ater 
44 
In one work, however, Corwir 
“The Long Name None Could 


as a grim epitaph on the betrayal of 


for example, “Untitled,” broadcast 


late for inclusion here 


1 le ied . 
ves real passion. This is 
,” which begins 
hoslovakia and continues as a hymn of homage to the 


y»vement. It is more timely now 


1 when it was written a year ago; no utterance made « 
those who were 


n } ‘ ' ] +; +] er wh 
ng liberation. In production this piece achiev 


nal power seldom if ever equaled on the air. Mu 


Ww il] er ve he —i yal sc 1 sty ‘the ear ae 
power Will emerge in tne rea Jing if you KeCp ie Cat as | 
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How much better 
will the new world be? 


PRIMER OF 


by LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD 


Author of World in Trance 


BOOK to make every reader with a 


A 


twice. Arguing that all the hellish pe- 


postwar theory sit up and think 


riods of history have resulted from the 
failure of unrealistic hopes, Schwarzs- 
child calls on all peacemakers and peace 
wishers to recognize what he believes to 
be the limitations of human nature and 
the lessons of history and lay their plans 
accordingly. 


“Brilliantly reasoned and written. .,. It 
is cogent, lucid and provocative. It de- 
serves wide reading both for what it says 
and for what it portends.” : 


—FreperIck L. SCHUMAN, 
New York Times Book Review 


“Spirited, succinct, sardonic, trenchant 
and to the point.”—WaALLACE R. DeEveL, 


New York Herald Tribune Book Review 


Atall bookshops + $2.50 
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attentive as the eye,” as Carl Van Doren has suggested. But 


is regrettable that the work appears here in a shorter ver- 


it 
sion than that used on Corwin’s magnificent broadcast this 
< n 

Corwin enjoys a unique position in radio. As director of 
his own programs—usually running for thirteen or twenty- 
six weekly sessions—he has been able to write as he pleases 

lto fy e what he chooses. In radio this is a rare luxury. 
Somet pi ts e work of other writers on these 
half thus providing one of the few opportunities for 
{ S t of quality to get a hearing. In his 

ies he is still w fields to conquer. This 

is a strictly limited « ment: in all probability a sponsor 
is negotiating for spot if it is not already signed up. 
I \ the w CBS, Tuesda 10 ) 


Kierkegaard 

EITHER/OR: A FRAGMENT OF LIFE. By Soren K erke- 
1. Volume I: Translated by David F. Swenson and 
Lillian Marvin Swenson; Volume II: Translated by 
Walter Lowrie. Princeton University Press. $7.50. 

CHRISTIANITY. By Soren Ki rkegaard. 
Translated with an Introduction and Notes by Walter 
Lowrie. Princeton University Press. $3. 

FOR SELF-EXAMINATION and JUDGE FOR YOUR- 
SELVES! and THREE DISCOURSES, 1851. By Soren 
Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter Lowrie. Princeton 

ITH the publication of these four volumes Kierke- 
or “The Works of 

Love,” which is in process of translation—have all been 

ide available for American readers. ‘‘Either/Or,’’ Kierk 
ls first work, now appears in English for the first tum 


ty’’ and the shorter works, ‘For Se 


] ij in Chi 
n,”’ etc., were issued in England some years ago 
la ww oll nm an offset reprint The 
f trar Dr. Lowrie, the late Pro 
M S 1 of the publishers 
O on [ rsity presses—is a 
l e of a few years they have do 
K rd what others have failed to accomplish in 
( Kant. H Marx, and ot! 
It is ely t effect of these volumes will be as 
$ on has | , though doul 
| 1 1 « “ ;s ng and } risn al 
] le venerate 
and ¢ he does not imitate h 
ea { - if Vi of me Mi lern ¢ 
rid. tl h no inst fof ft t] 
| \) iis pao its D o! 
‘ ; of t¢e me 
t patient enough to prasp, t 
the ¢ s of an ¢ il 
¥ WIIll C firmed and instructed by the S| lendid 
1 volume: religious men will feel the powerful impact 
{ in ¢ y ind of such essays as the 


ber; traditionalist ecclesiastics will make 


Aids 6 
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use of incidental statements to fortify what Kier! 
calls “Sunday twaddle about Christianity’s glo 
priceless truths.” But despite rather than because of 
the man who appears in these writings, the man 
thinker rather than the thinker in the man, will m« 


e 
c 


1 
conscience and the c 


way, as Socrates did, into th 


ness of his readers. 


It is wrong in a sense to speak of the man who ° 
in these writings, for he is often hidden. “Either /Or 


ports to be a collection of papers and letters writt 
two men and edited by a third, with none of whom K 
gaard identified himself. Yet it is evident that the h 
of Part One and the moralist of Part Two set fort! 
has been a “‘lonely debate” in the author himself. In ° 


ing in Christianity” and ‘For Self-Examination,” 





belong to the final, explicitly Christian part of K 
gaard’s work, as ‘“Either/Or’ belongs to the | 


ning of his career, the author speaks directly as 
that sense does not seek to hide himself; yet 
he is so objective in seeking to bring his read 
direct relation with Christ, the contemporary, the 
offense, the pattern, that he seems hidden in anot! 
he has achieved his great desire of becoming trans; 
a medium which does not call attention to itself. But | 
or not, the man is there in all he does and says as 
of passionate honesty who will not let himself or ot! 
fobbed off with half-truths or who for the sake of 
sistency will ignore stubborn facts of existence. T! 


born facts of Kierkegaard are not those to whic 


1 
| 
i 


jective view calls attention but those which man 
his own subjective life; they are the facts of the self, 
its desire and its inability to escape from the self, t 


] 


of the quiet desperation which underlies both the fris 


and the melancholy of life, the fact of hypocrisy ot 
contradiction between the verbal and the “existential 


ations of men. In the explicitly Christian writings Ki 


gaard, the great subjectivist, is again concerned 
at! lL Socreter ae ¢ re c - 
complete objectivity to every individual of Jesus Chri 

; : . | , ; r - _ } ¢ 

sign of offense, the absolute contemporary, the | 

‘ 4 A 

. ¢ shat } Le + ach: } - arct rs 
way, and what he seeks to achieve here first of all 


admission on the part of Christianity that it is not Ch: 


~ 


In his Journal Kierkegaard wrote of ‘Either 


cannot get rid of me just because everything be 


happily, so happily with ‘Either/Or.’ They mi 

let go of me; they might kill me; that does not hel 
they have got 1 1 their blood.” That is the \ 
—he does not convince but makes men « 

selves; he gets under the skin H. RICHARD NI 


Mr. Tyler’s Hallucination 


THE HOLLYWOOD HALLUCINATION. By 
Tyler. Creative Age Press. $2.50. 
ENRY MILLER says of this nightmarish little vi 
that “it was always my intention to w: I 
Hollywood. Since reading this book by Parker T 
I shall never do it; the job has been done in a 
anything I could ever hope to accomplish.” These re 


could, of course, be taken as praise from a diflident ¢ 




















lic fire of the nig! 
hic ] > | Bi cic 1] 
This last statement is taken from a fearsome chapter called 


Daylight Dream. It was while reading this section that 


ind myself screaming, “I want out!”’ I had come across 

following: ‘“‘The ritual of the daydream at night, of 
ch artificial illumination is the symbol, cannot be aban- 
ied merely because of the ‘daylight-saving’ philosophy 

f bourgeois capitalism. What is religion? Is it not 

Finally, I give one instance of Mr. Tyler’s humor. In dis- 
sing the film ‘King’s Row” he writes: “. .. all is not 
tsy-totsy on the right side of the old town—you can bet 
> Judith Anderson in your home on that.” 


1 } 


At hapter headings are: 
A 


This ts a Serious book. Among the « 

> Play Is Not the Thing, The Technicolor of Love, 

1 To Be or Not to Be; or the Cartoon Triumphant. 
VICTOR WOLFSON 


China’s Great Past 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. By 
L. Carrington Goodrich. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


UTHENTIC Chinese history from the Neolithic Age to 
the present is here compressed into a short volume by 


scholar who knows his subject, and who also knows how 


) write. There are many helpful sketch maps, a supple- 
entary reading list, a chronological table, and a chart com- 
uring China’s different historical periods with those of 
ie West. The fifteen pages of photographs of China's art 
rks and scientific inventions are beautifully done. 
The West has unfortunately known China during a period 
decline—and has contributed basically to that decline. 
yr thousands of years, however, China was a progressive, 
lventurous, inventive country with contacts of every con- 
ivable nature with the known world. Not only did many 
f the great civilizing inventions come from China, but 
China enriched its own culture by importing animals, plants, 
id scientific and philosophic discoveries from other coun- 
es. Its emphasis upon the cultivation of the human mind 
1 spirit is indicated by its invention of printing with 
ovable type and of rag paper (150 A.D.), as a substitute 
wood and silk. From its earliest days China used silk, 
compass, the sun dial, water clocks, water mills. Our 
1ina-ware’ indicates its ofigin. 
The cultivation of tea, with its therapeutic values—as a 
for burns and intestinal diseases—was known to the 
ly Chinese, and the porcelain industry developed at about 
same time and in the same regions. In the first century 


‘* Christ the scientist Wang Ch’'ung, who among other 


Uungs combated superstition, wrote these pregnant lines: 





a iS .) ler W r 7 
" a | " 
uNKNOWN 1 ri r ‘ " 
period in a ent G > : 
Chou dynasty (1027 ) 
tant, creative Ch ins (221-2 3 
to destroy feudalism and dev y a 
word ‘China mes { 
age of the Hans (202 B 

; 
pa n of territory and a 
J ¢ 
day Chinese call themselves the of Han"; ¢ 
sance under the T’angs (618 ) A.D.), kn { 
age of literature and the arts, v 1 w was 


was a poet’’; the Sung period of ripe ma 


poetry gave way to learned prose, to preat 


i 
history and works on natural science and political « 
There followed a period of decay, enal M 


} 
x r } , * 
found the Yuan dynasty—and the Mor 


and eventually overthrown by the Mings, who | 
exquisites of the Eastern world—until they : ted 1 
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By 
JULIAN HUXLEY 


“Excellent! Here is not only the difference 
between the modern theory of evolution and 
the Mid-Victorian; it is the difference be- 
tween the German world view and that of 
the democracies. We are living tn a tre- 
mendous revolution 
clarify the nature of this revolution with 
more insight than Julian Huxley STER- 
LING NortTH, N. Y. Po 


“A prickly, provor ativ e, controver jal Do 
ORVILLE Prescott, N. Y. Time 
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STAGE PLAYS 


= THE THE ATE E GUILD presents (in association with Jack H. Skirball) ——"] 


JACOBOWSKY and the COLONEL 


FRANZ hd, 1EHF 
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WARD BROMBERG 
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MARTIN BECK et. eer Usa 








pumas MICHAEL TODD presents BOBBY CLARK hin ty 


| | MEXICAN HAYRIDE } 


by HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS © Staged by HASSARD SHORT j 


SONGS BY COLE PORTER ! 


WINTER GARDEN, B'way & 50th St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. ' 
A asl, AIR CONDITIONED gig gg gD 
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mistakes of their forbears and were conquered by the Man. 
chus. They grew soft and decadent, became tools in the 
hands of the Western capitalist powers, and were overthr: 
by the Republic in 1911. 

One of my favorite Chinese statesmen, Wang An-s] 
occupies a few paragraphs in this book. He is shown 11 


tuting great social, political, and 


military reforms, among 
others the organization of public schools in each prefecture 
and subprefecture in the empire—until the reactiona 


drove him out and allowed the country to be conquered 


The section covering the Chinese Republic is brief but « 


the whole good. The Chinese Academia Sinica to prc 
research in modern science is described and analyzed, 


all too briefly. “‘China has had difficulties with many for 
powers since 1912,” writes the author, magnificently un 
iting the fact. The Chinese people, he says, are essent 


liberty-loving, industrious, and passive; I disagree with t 


Sharp cleavages between political groups 1 


necessitate an oligarchy,” he writes—just as if an oligar 


had not ruled since 1927. The government has remained 


power, he states, with the apparent “support of the 


ority of the people’—tl non the people have nothir 
' 1 > a lee 

iy about it. Not even Dr. Hu Shih, whom he rightly q 
as an authority on Chinese history and thought, can 
t 


in China. Only if the Chinese people had the right to | 


ull political ideas and choose between them in secret 


would support. In our a | 
tion of China we must not forget that Generalissimo Cl 


Enou } Y) } v 
wuld We KNOW whom tmey 


Kai-shek has been elected President by about a hundred : 
AGNES SMEDLI 


CONTRIBU TORS | 


PHIL IP WYL IE, 
is editor of Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., Publishers. 


JUDSON KING, director of the National Popular Gé 


ernment League in Washington, is a veteran crusader 


pom rican sali and rea story writ 


public power. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS is an editor of the Partisan Review. 
IRVING BRANT, formerly on the editorial staffs of the 
St. Louis Star-Times and the Chicago Sun, is now at work 
on the second volume of a life of James Madison. 

H. RICHARD NIEBUHR teaches Christian Ethics at the 
Divinity School of Yale University. 
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RED CROSS plasma is sav- 

we ing the lives of hundreds of 
wounded soldiers and sailors. But 
thousands of additional blood donors 
are needed. Give a pint of blood to 
save a life. 
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FILMS 


O The People’s Aven rs eight- 
een Soviet camera men contribute 
records of guerrilla life and war 
and Norman Corwin contribut 
commentary and his voice. Mr. a 
1, in spite of being a radio man, lets 
ifyingly long stretches of film run 


1 
erithent savine ord: when he doe 
without saying a word; when he does 
the words are generally con- 


it seems to 


} 1c . 
he voice itself has, 


1 ' ) 
a siigntly ofmcious resonan and 
should 


don’t think he forgiven the 


nark “One down” when a German 
ry falls dead, or the remark ‘‘Re- 
int superman s partisans drag a 
itically abject German soldier from 
hiding place in a haysta k. (Just be- 

his shot ends or is cut, by the way 
» is a sudden clenching of people 
nd th prostrat soldier, ambiguous 

t horribly suggestive, which makes 
crack still more off color, and tempts 

>to wonder how global the anthology 
post-war atro y fi] ns mi it de, if 

y nation has the historical conscience 

erve its St k ) 

Th ] t of! | ras 1S 1S- 
ting even wl 1 it tacky some 1n- 
ly rhetorical filter shots; or sus- 

yu ‘ | ore 1 dawn 
ick, which « 1 easily have been 
irded fs: [he North Star’ but 

h may easily, and d yncertingly, be 

1ight records. Some of the shots imply 

t-rate poetic foresight and imagina- 

n—most impressivel those of a 

erman train, visible above rich deep- 
uuntry foliage only in its soft walking 
tower of smoke as it moves slowly to- 
rd ambushed dynamite. Even shots 
h are heavily posed or reenacted 


i 
newly decorated hero with the pretti- 


available girl—break the boundaries 


faking; they ‘tween sub- 
ted 
also 


ulmost 


betray, be 


an unaffe 
of hi is 


comradeship which 


glish fitms 
To me 








ever in ours. some of the most 
teresting moments showed the fuer- 
rillas at rest rather than at work—deey 
the woods with their women, their 
stew kettles and pecking hens, and their 
need little boys—the faces 

bottomlessly and natur- 
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Oils Water €+ rs caw 
ings &5 yi 
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St., 














They reminded me, sharply, of people 
in parts of the back co y, and of 
tag-ends of frontier, here. I felt reason- 
ably sure that under similar circum 

ances such American civilians would 
react as well, and wondered how many 
of that kind are left. 

“Marine Raiders” is a formula war 


movie (Pat O'Brien versus Robert Ryan 
and Ruth Hussey, all versus the Japa- 
nese) which mildly transcends its for- 
mula through bits of truer-than-average 
dialogue, s o combat, acting, and di- 


rection, and an occasional flexibility o 
insight or camera work which 
distinguish RKO p 


lecency distingy 


ictures as 


uishes those made 
(There are some mo 
Diego 


d-your-voice joint 


Warner Brothers 
San 
for 


notably in a 


wal ] - 
crowded, lorn recor 


—which I thought very good even 
though they misfired.) Robert Ryan, if 
he is allowed to forget about Gary 
Cooper, may become one of the few 


good leading men. “Secret Command 
-— 1,3 7 Bic 

1i§ apout shipyards, saboteurs, and sabo- 
teur hounds. It contains two pieces of 


melodrama which set records for wilful 
denial of suspense (more frequent 
cut rin ofa Oo na bolt in oO . 
a dial 1-needle in t ot] rf, Wo Id 
have fixed everything); aside from that, 
and another of Pat O'Brien’s expert- 
enced soft-shoe perf ices, the film 
is in no way memorab! 

Two weeks ago in this column I 


wrote telescopt lens for telephoto 


tei ; ; 
Three weeks ago vivacious roles were 


recommended for Susan Hayward. The 
word should have been vicious 


JAMES AGFE 


N A recent article 
Virgil Thomson observe 
eading masters of it, / 
and Igor 


on modernism 
ed that “‘the 
rnold Schénbe rp 
Stravinsky, are 
gent Their { 
ices are —— 


now elderly 


lemen. recepts and 
at all 
and colleges; their 
constitute practically the whole peda- 
of 


All this represents a consoli- 


pnrace 
pt 

the music 
schools followers 


gogical wing contemporary com- 
position. 
gains for the modernist 


rent.”” And 


dation of past 


moven since modern music 


itself has come to be a conservative and 
well entrenched institution, the o posi- 
tion to it no longer represents an in- 
tellectual position of any strength at 
all’’; which is like s g that since 
Alcoa has come to |} 1 conservative 
and well entrenched institution the op- 
position to it no ionger repr nts an 
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RESORTS - body. Etc., etc.” What victories and so program book is another story; it I 
R | i ‘ 
. : On those portentous-sounding words and find vicious, as so much pro-Stra‘ 









phrases refer to I don’t know; but the propaganda is—particularly the « 
general music-loving public doesn’t even on the Symphony in C major (1' 
dislikes the music, and there This was reprinted from the Mx 






fore objects to hearing it; being as OQvwarterly; and in it a Mr. Sol B 






1 
| 7 


rongly entrenched in the concert hall gave the results of his study of the s 






the modernists are in the music _ and his conferences with Stravins 





lleges it can make its ob- correspondent was infuriated by 





effective; and no amount of — sort of thing, which one is always 
















its having lost ing in Stravinsky criticism: 








rbout compro- 
loss of dignity will fool The death rattle of the sonata form ha 
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303 5 Av. Tel. MU. 4-3800 into doing anvthing else been audible for some years, and ot 
THE ADULT CAMP Ries thet the senert eublic fen’? OOO ees. 2 OS Se een 
ag - this time to have to acknowledge the 





read hy t ¢ larn mn ic +} ee 
id about modern music. Others have — ence of a master of that form. 











































had my experience: when, as a member 
Lake Salmon, EAST HAMPTON, CONN. of the general public, I began to Sienen You know what I mean: The sonata f 
to the music twenty-five years ago with is dying, but lo! here is Stravinsky 


r 0} lip (f) ¢t kk re ——_— ears and mind that were open and recep- make it live. The ballet is on its last 
: Cit. tive also began to read explanations legs, but Stravinsky arises and it is re 

and discussions of it, in the hope that created anew. The art of making past 

they would enable me to perce ve the c1i0s 1S dead, but Stravinsky raises it to 
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a 
wer wwe wwe aS eS 








Formerly 
RED OAKS, Elberon, N. J. 
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ity or potency in what its former glory. You get more of this 
ressed me as hideous or feeble; but arrogance in the following section of 
nothing I learned from reading about it the orchestration: 


— 


the impression I got trom 
listening to it. And in time what I _ Yet the page as a whole reveals a visual dif. 


rer > soOrtentous £ th w wind 
ide me increasingly impatient ‘¢rence portentous of the new sounds 


‘ ’ 


, tained. The manuscript is quite white 
. +} ha _ 2 , - t A 
Phone Long Branch 2433 with what I read. The music Was bad; 


Manager t of Joseph Horowitz 


a haps whiter than any of Stravinsky's s 

but the talk about it was worse; and not an unforgivable sin in the eyes of the 
rot Ik 1 " : 

just the talk of Paul Rosenfeld and the pedants who have been held spellbound 


———— writers in Modern Music, but espe- — the increasing blackness of symphonic s 
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( at All sports. Squa es. I only Stravinsky s succession of styles : , reed 
( , ‘ et . rinelc per 
‘ ' MD ee ke atin alt cube great an orchestrator as Stravinsky ic? 
wie oo ee { ut MIS SUCCESSION OF | CEES would never make such a mistake.’ alas 
a it them. “oe ee ; me 
acini 1 —r _ R It isn’t only the arrogance, it is als a 
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Ethiopia’s Future 
r Sua 


Ethiopia's friends are anxious 
it its future. Both for prosperity an 
safety it requires access to the sea 
recovery of its former territories, 
h Italy annexed at the end of the 


eteenth century and twice used as 


es for prosecuting wars of conquest 
well as for minor invasions and in- 


1 
} 


ues with tl 1j 


1e purpose of disturbing 
id weakening the country in order to 
it eventually 

After the Italian declaration of war 
yn Britain and France in 1940, the time 
British help in liberating 
stiffest fight was in the 


me for 
Ethiopia. The 
north 
and at Keren in Eritrea. 
At Keren great use was 
ropaganda, by and by 
owered from R. A. F. planes. Captain 
er, in his book “Sealed and Deliv- 
record of it. 
Haile 


Selassie’s, prepared in consultation with 


in the mountains of the Gojjam 


made of 


radio leaflets 


1,’ has given a lively 
{proclamation of Emperor 


British authorities, was reproduced 
Tigrinya, an offshoot from the Gheze, 
Ethiopic, spoken in the northern part 
Ethiopia. This proclamation declared 
it the future of Eritrea lay with the 
tt of Ethiopia. Leaflets reproducing 

Ethiopian flag conveyed the mes- 
re. ‘Fight for your own king and your 
wn flag.” After a description of the 
iny injustices they had suffered under 

e Italians, the Eritreans were assured, 
The day when you will be delivered 

all this has come.” All these appeals 

-d Eritrean soldiers to desert the 
lian ranks and either return home or 
ye over to the British lines to fight 

Italians. As Captain Steer has re- 
rded, the Eritreans responded to these 

ppeals in thousands, and thus materi- 
ally contributed to the Italian defeat. 

Both Ethiopians and Eritreans antici- 
pated that the defeat of Italy would 

followed by the immediate restora- 
mn of Eritrea to Ethiopia and the ex- 

of the after the 
tory they were informed that con- 
leration of their claim must be de- 


lsion Italians, but 


red till the general peace settlement. 


feanwhile Italian laws and color dis- 


ninations have been maintained in 
trea, as well as Italian officials, with 
y a few British in the highest posts. 

British and Italians consort ami- 


ly, while the Eritreans are still a sub- 


race, debarred from the hotels and 


, 


Letters to the Editors 


res 5 d by the Europeans 
Con ution has cently been 
caused in both Eritrea and Ethiopia by 





an article w 1 t ved consid¢ e 
prominence in the Sudan Star. It not 
OMmiy arg i t e rest on of 
I rea to | ) Dut advoca 

toring a new frontier made by Italy 
luring te wmratiar 3 Et} _— 

guring its occupation of ni¢ 1 i 


extended Eritrea and 


} 


frontier which 
thereby robbed Ethiopia of the Tigré 


province, in luding Adowa and Axume, 


1 


with St. Mary of Sion, the Obelisk of 


the Queen of Sheba—the very heart of 
Ethiopian history and belief. 

The fact that such plans have been 
repeatedly discussed in some British 
political circles and in the press occa- 
sions anxiety also to British friends, par- 
ticularly in view of the growing favor 
shown in Allied official circles to Italy, 
and the fact that 
tion of Italy’s aggressive claims on Ethi- 


no formal renuncia- 


opia has been made by its present 
spokesmen. 

Eritrean desire for reunion with Ethi- 
opia has lately been manjfested by strik- 
ing incidents. At the festival of the 
Epiphany, on January 20, the children 
of Asmara, the capital of Eritrea, carried 
Ethiopian flags and 
patriotic songs. 

On January 31, the date on which 
the Anglo-Ethiopian agreement of 1942 


sang Ethiopian 


terminated, many Eritrean dwellings dis- 
played Ethiopian colors. It was found 
that Ethiopian flags had been hoisted 
during the night to the electric-light 
standards in the principal street of As- 
mara, and even to the two flagstaffs of 
Government House, as well as to the 
minaret of the mosque. The chief of 
police found an Ethiopian flag covering 
his desk and a portrait of the Emperor 
Haile Selassie on his chair. Portraits of 
the Emperor had been posted on the 
walls in all parts of the town, accom- 
panied by statements that the British, 
when desiring Eritrean help in fighting 
the Italians, had promised 
Ethiopia. Fulfilment of the promise was 
now that 
trouble would follow if it were denied. 

On February 26, 


police proclaimed their intention to re- 
I 


eunion to 


demanded, with a warning 


2,800 Eritrean 


sign unless Italian law was al 


and their refusal to continue in the posi- 


rogated, 


tion of inferiority to Italians. 
Ethiopia’s southern frontier, contigu- 


ous to the ex-Italian colony of Somalia, 


W ) 
a 
1 wW ) | 


] ' 
. ' . 

‘ 

Ty ) 
rio vy frof ‘ i $ 

t in 1S i ) ) } 
prived, for the ¢ | it any fr 
of a substantial we ol e aaja t 
Ogaden province, which it p | 
til the Italian conquest of 1 

Moreover, in order to obtain resump 
tion of its self-government Ethiopia was 


prevailed upon to concede to British 
military o upation a further area of 
the Ogaden bordering French and Brit- 
ish Somaliland 

Here too the propagand of di 
memberment are at work, suggestin 


that Ethiopia should not recover tha 


part of its national territory in the vast 
province of the Ogaden which has been 
taken into Italian Somalia and should 


| 
lose more of that province, and 


that a new state under the 


even 
rule of Brit 
ain or some other European 


power 
should be created there. Having regard 

Italy's ‘‘earn- 
to the Al- 
lied forces, and the too common and 


dangerous 


to the current talk about 


] 


ing’ better terms by assistance 


most war-time practice of 


making ill-judged promises to those 
whose aid is desired in battle, it 4s im- 
portant to insist that no bargain be 
made with Italy at Ethiopia’s expense. 
Various glosses have been devised for 
which would 
j 


recommending 


proposals 

: rani er } tr nl } q 

involve the unprincipled robbery of a 
brave and loyal people, whose hom 
lands are the on! 
remaining to any African race. Enlipht- 
British and 


recognizes that the colonial era must 


y substantial terntory 


ened American opinion 


give place to African progress and 


self-government, but the spectacle of 
Ethiopia developing into a moc 
self-governing democracy, with a parlia 
ment elected by popul ir franchise, with 
industry and agriculture promoted 
by cooperatives, with sick insurance, 
modern primary, secondary, and profes- 
sional schools, and so forth, is not wel- 
come to those who desire to keep the 
African people in perpetual subjection. 
E. SYLVIA PANKHURST 


Woodford Green, England, June 10 
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RESORTS 
ir aes eh a sieanasiniadaaatatia 
ADIRONDACK Adult 
Camp; Complete — Modern 
4 doubles tennis courts; 
cement handball courts; 
swimming, boating, ete, 
Hotel comforts — camp in- 
formality. All rooms for 2. 


TWIN PINES 


4. Saidei, Manager 
onTroutlake P. 0., Lake George, N. 


—MERRIEW OODE— 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Reautiful Mighland Lake, 
10 miles long, with good fishing and free use of 
es. Interesting hiking objectives thru wood- 
land trails. Fine tennis and handball courts, badmin- 
ton, shuffleboard, archery, riflery, croquet, 5 -pong, 
square dancing. Intelligent. gay compan!onship. 
$38 and $42 weekly Ollve H. G. Baron, 


boats 


and can 


pin 


Dir. 





































































































“Carved with figures strange and 
sweet, All made out of the 

brain” (Ancient Mariner) 

So Mike is in the North 

Prioress in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales (“full pleasant and amiable of 
nort’’) 

Burns likened 
you seize the 
hed 

Here in lettuce 
His changing King Atlas 
mountain Wags no mean 


foente on 


eats 


ACROSS 


im 
ancien 


LAF! 


4uT . “* 
t Moroccan 


‘ancy finding } 

ture of the 

but this is 

them to poppies— 
, : satin : : 

women’s make-up flower, its bloom is 

titious 

y speak- ‘ 

. into a 

dined feat, as 

One whom “we see through a glass, 

rkly,” perhaps 
4 donkey turns up in a Black Sea 


port 


ad fifty 


Couch large enough to hold a prima- 
' 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 70 


AARON; 
12 CAN 
1 


ILESS; 23 


6 
11 EVE 
SPECTRUM; 
HOMI 
TOPSAIL; 
REPORTERS. 


PECKSNIFF;: 
10 IN CLINK; 
DEAD; 1D 
18 LAGADO; 

AMELIA; 25 TOW; 

80 ROSES; 81 


ACROSS 1 
QUILLET; 
VAS; 13 
ATTLE: 
EAR; 24 
20 PANNIBR; 


on 


98 


DOWN :—? PIQUE; 2 CHINESE; 3 SOLICT 
UD: 4 ISTANBUL; 5 FRIDAY; 6 ARCH; 

rica, ete 7 RAIMENT; &8 NAKEDNESS; 14 WAGE 

f hie vn PARNER; 15 SALTPETER; 17 LOLLIPOP; 

away and was 19 GRAMPUS; 21 ENTWINHE; 22 AMBLER; | 


wer 26 WORMS; 27 LAWS. 


amored o 
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into a fl 
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This Adult Camp... 


in Gloucester is 6 hours from 
New York...CAMP ANNIS. 
QUAM offers a completa 
change of air, scenery, and 
people... & Salt water swi 
ming, sailing, fishing 
premises ... dancing, tennis, 
trips, and all sports. 

Write for booklet and rates 





Gloucester, Mass. 
ABRAM RESNICK 
Director 





ADULT CAMP 


ON RONDAXE LAKE (inthe Adirondacks). 
All svorts-Informal. Freeof hayfever. Amer.- 
Jewish cuisine, Schimme!l-Gould Met. N.Y 
Off. : LO 5-3716 or writetoOLD FORGE, N.Y 








The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 
A place of unexcelled beanty for 
rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York. 
ALL SPORTS — Open All Year 
MONROF, N, Y. Phone 7965 


MAMANASCOLAKELODGE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. Phone 820 
Summer beckons again to the most wonderful Iitile 
resort for your vacation or for a week-end Ultra 
modern accommodations. All outdoor activities; our 

n 1% mile long lake. Varied indoor recreations 
It nformal, congenial surroundings. Bamous cuisine 
Only 50 miles from city via excellent transportation 
factiities. Moderate rates. 

















REEZEMO NT PARK 
ARMOONK N.Y. 
35 MILES FROM NEW YORK City 
“A Country Estate In the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County” 


The nearest of all nearby resorts. Exclus 

location Luxuriously furnished. Dignified. 
All sport activities. Excellent culsine 
YEAR Phone Armonk Village 


O55 


OPEN ALL 


WESTERN VIEW FARM 


25th Season 
TED OHMER 


New Milford Connecticut 
Telephone: NEW MILFORD 440 














LAKE CABINS—With private 
baths; Simmons beds. Water sports, excel’ 
lent home cooking. Adults only, $60 a 
week double. Box 77, Munsonville, New 


H: imp st nire 

Ri )MAINE “VILLA, Monsey, N. 

for better health. Ideal for rest and c 
valescing. Limited accommodations. Spring 
Valley 525. 


GRANITE 
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